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limits of the ceded territory. That she took Wilkinson into her pay 
while he was on the western frontier is not surprising. Mr. Marshall 
dissents from the view that the claim of the United States to Texas 
was given up in order to secure the Floridas. He believes that the 
acquisition of the Floridas was practically assured early in 1818, and 
that Texas was exchanged, not for the Floridas, but for the Spanish 
claims to Oregon. 

Mr. Marshall traces at much length, chiefly through the congres- 
sional debates and public documents, the course of the negotiations 
between the United States and Mexico for the settlement of the boun- 
dary between the former and Texas. He inclines to the opinion that 
the toleration by President Jackson and his secretary of state of the 
devious course of Anthony Butler, even though they did not accept 
his repeated proposals to attempt the bribery of Mexican officials, went 
farther and lasted longer than was compatible with a sincere desire 
and intention to deal fairly with Mexico in regard to the acquisition of 
Texas and if possible a part of California by the United States. After 
the recognition of the independence of Texas by the United States, 
negotiations were naturally entered upon for the settlement of the 
boundary between that country and the Louisiana territory by means 
of a new treaty. Ere long a treaty was signed by which the Sabine 
was named as the boundary, while provision was made for the actual 
running of the line by commissioners appointed on either side. The 
joint commission met at New Orleans on August 7, 1839. Their pro- 
ceedings were scarcely harmonious, but their controversies have for the 
most part little importance today. In time they prosecuted their sur- 
veys to Red River ; with the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
the western boundary of Louisiana ceased to be an international line. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Place of the Reign of Edward II in English History. By 
T. F. Tout. Manchester, at the University Press, 1914. — xvi, 
421 pp. 

The reign of Edward II is the period of English medieval history 
probably most neglected by students. The cause of this neglect is no 
doubt to be found in the absence of great leaders and causes ; the 
struggles that fill the reign seem meaningless. Stubbs expresses the 
traditional view when he says that outside of the dramatic crises the 
period is "exceedingly dreary." "The absence of inspiring topics 
renders certain parts of the reign simply unreadable, . . . though there 
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are plenty of records which are instructive enough and capable of a good 
deal of antiquarian illustration. ' ' Professor Tout believes that this view 
is wrong. The reign is not merely a transition from one great age to 
another ; it possesses an interest of its own and is in some important 
ways a turning-point in English history. 

The book is not a detailed narrative of the reign as a whole. It 
deals mainly with administrative history, but in the last two chapters 
the author passes in review various other aspects of the reign and sug- 
gests that a comprehensive study of all phases of the history of the 
time would cause a modification of the above-mentioned traditional view 
of the period. 

Thus, at the close of the reign of Edward I, Professor Tout thinks 
that it was uncertain whether England would become a limited mon- 
archy or an absolute monarchy of the type being set up by Philip the 
Fair. He finds the reason why England took the former path in the 
weakness of Edward II. In the art of war, " the reign witnessed the 
critical stages of the transition from the fashion of fighting under Edward 
I to the English military system of the Hundred Years' War." In 
ecclesiastical history, the period saw the establishment of the custom 
of papal appointments to English bishoprics. Under Edward II it was 
finally decided that Scotland was to have an independent development 
during the Middle Ages. As to France, the essential causes of the 
Hundred Years' War were already at work. In the economic field, 
every important feature of the English staple system was established 
before the death of Edward II. These conclusions are not all new, but 
assembled in this way and dissociated from the unpleasing personalities 
of the king and his barons, they give the reign a new character. One 
may dissent from some statements. That a strong successor of Edward 
I could have succeeded in establishing an absolute monarchy like that 
of the French kings seems to belittle the constitutional significance of 
the thirteenth century. 

The central theme of the work is the administrative system and its 
relation to the political and constitutional history of the period. The 
two great departments of state, the exchequer and the chancery, had 
been long in existence at the accession of Edward II. They had tra- 
ditions of their own which made them somewhat independent of the 
king ; the baronage was able in a measure to control them , though the 
king still retained considerable control. Alongside of these bodies, 
engaged also in the work of administration, was another body, the royal 
household, which was completely under the king's control. Stubbs 
long ago pointed out that an important feature of the constitutional 
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history of the fourteenth century was the struggle between the house- 
hold, the curiales, and the baronage, for control of the administration. 
What he did not recognize, Professor Tout shows, is that the house- 
hold was not a mere disorderly group, but contained within it an 
organized body of officials, the wardrobe, which gave direction and 
continuity to court policy. Thus before the accession of Edward II, 
the wardrobe was from the king's point of view a " third great depart- 
ment of government which had for him the supreme advantage of being 
entirely at his own disposal, and yet was quite as well manned, financed 
and organized as were the two great departments of state." Edward 
II revived and developed another court body of officials, the chamber, 
which like the wardrobe dealt with affairs of state as well as with the 
domestic economy of the court. These bodies formed the core of 
Edward II's administration, and it was with them that the baronage 
struggled for the control of the government. 

Professor Tout's sketch of the reign shows the unity which the ex- 
istence of these departments gives to the conflicts of the period. The 
strength of this court organization was what caused the failure of the 
Ordainers. The triumph of the Middle party in r3i8 was made pos- 
sible by the inclusion in that party of the chief men of the household. 
After the dissolution of the Middle party, the rise to power of the 
younger Despenser was due to the influence which he could exert over 
the chamber and the wardrobe. 

Another feature of the reign which Professor Tout discusses in great 
detail is the reforms of the chamber and the wardrobe, the exchequer 
and the chancery. It is an interesting fact that these reforms were 
made by the officials of each department, in great part by the subordi- 
nate officials. They aimed to increase the efficiency of each depart- 
ment for transacting business. Though the results were not attained 
in full till the end of the century, the process began with Edward II. 
It is also noteworthy that this reforming movement led ultimately to 
the destruction of the political importance of the chamber and the 
wardrobe. 

The last third of the volume is devoted to appendices. Professor 
Tout has printed the two York Ordinances of 131 8 and 1323 which 
were drawn up for the reform of the household, and also numerous lists 
of officials. He thus furnishes future students with the foundation for 
a new detailed study of the reign to whose better understanding he has 
contributed so much in this stimulating and suggestive volume. 

Sydney K. Mitchell. 
Yale University. 



